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I refer perceive, what is indeed true, that the dic-
tates of custom, whether enforced by law or not,
are of a conventional nature, and they are therefore
inclined to deem them of less weight, and especially
is this the case when they find, as they occasionally,
and perhaps often, must, that they are not in har-
mony with their views of what is intrinsically right.
They feel some hesitancy in determining what con-
duct to pursue when custom points in one direction
and conscience in another. That there is at times
a real opposition here is doubtless true, and I am
one of those who believe that the command of con-
science in such cases should be obeyed; but it
should be the true voice of conscience, and not what
it is apt to be, that of ignorance, self-conceit, or
obstinacy. What I wish to point out, in the first
place, is that custom, however conventional, does
in nearly every case dictate what is just, according
to the common sense of justice. I start with the
assumption, which every one must concede, that
human society is the necessary product of the human
constitution. If we consult our own consciousness
we find that we are so made that we cannot live
except in society, and observation teaches that man
is nowhere to be found living in any other condition.
Whatever is necessary in the scheme of the universe
must be right, and society therefore is right and
necessary, and what is necessary to society is, in
itself, necessary and right. Now, if in coming into
society each individual should deem himself obliged
to pursue that conduct, and that alone, which he
deemed to be intrinsically right in itself, and should